When I was a young boy Glasgow was called the TB capital of the Western 
World, with the highest mortality from the disease this side of Calcutta. 
I can't say whether - aA was statistically true or not: all I know is 
that it certainly looked like it. There must have eps few # in 
the city thirty or forty years back who did not have 4 eee. nein the 
stricken. A bit like cancer today, you might think. Just recently Glasgow 
was called the cancer capital of - not just this hemisphere - but the - 
whole world, with the highest incidence of the disease anywhere except 
among native Hawaiians, Maoris, and the blacks of New Orleans. With Glasgow 


it seems you always have to go very long distances for adequate comparisons. 


In reality, however, the situation of cancer sufferers today has 
few parallels with the TB of yesterday. Leaving aside purely medical 
aspects, I would say the crucial difference is the social one. Cancer, 


carries with it no social stigma. 


When you consider the very high risk of contagion with TB, and that 
in Glasgow it did in fact reach plague proportions, I suppose it was 
inevitable that TB victims would be shunned.And no doubt this only increased 
the community's sense of guilt and helplessness in the se of the disease. 
It seemed to me that people wanted to deflect some of this Ris; guilt by arapteirrg” 
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You knew for a fact it was true when you visited the chest clinics. 
Numbers had fallen to a tiny trickle. All prejudice had vanished and 
someone was spending money at last. TB could be cured: so they let us 
have brand-new open-plan clinics full of pot plants and long glass windows 
and padded armchairs and tea trolleys, sweet-smelling places with smiling, 


unharrassed staff and above all - no queues! 

I often felt it was such a shame there were so few of us there to 
benefit by this extravagance. But I'm sure it went on to benefit another 
generation, a different generation with a different kind of sickness. 


You knew fo 
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When I sat down to write my experience of life 
in a TB sanatorium, I realised that there was 
no better imge te describe the essence of that 
experience than is to be found in the title of 
Thoms Mann's long novel THE MAGIG MOUNTAIN. 


Mann's novel is set in the era prior to the 
first World War when wealth and social position 
still looked absolutely secure and immutable. 
His Sanatorium Berghof, in the Swiss Alps, is 
exclusive to the lesiured bourgeoisie. They 
pursue the cure at their own unhurried pace, 
untrammelled by concerns of time and money. Timo, 
in fact, they have retreated from, taking with 
them only their appetites Vf luxury and good 
living. . 


t- 


Iam entirely unacquainted with wealth and social 
position. I have never in my life even set foot in 
Europe. 4s for luxury, well, you can't very well 
acquire a taste for something you've never had, 
Yet I know these people. What I am acquainted 
with is the inward, emotional life of people who 
inhabit that world, the republic of the sick, 
which, irrespective of money or class, any remote, 
long-stay sanatorium must become. 


I too have dwelt on that mountain. Whether it is 
just a place on the map, ora disease of the body, 
or what Thomas Mann calls "the hermetic enchantment 
within the timeless", I know not. 


aa omuk we, 


But I know its every ridge and contour, its every 
peak and shallow. I often think about the others 
who explored it with me, who loved it and feared 
nerd on i 
it as I loved—it-airrearert, and who abandoned 
it with the same trepidation as myself. No day 
that passes but I think of that place, and the 
magic of it. 


We were in the North East, in Glen O'Dee, a sanatorium 
designed for gracious living. It had been a private 

spa before the Red Cross took it over during World 

War II, Built after the model of the Swiss sanatoriums, 
it was set on a hilly clearing in the midst of a pine 
forest, with the Dee lapping gently almost within 
earshot. Seen for the first time as we drove up from 
the little village of Banchory, it had an unreal, fairy- 
tale look about it, mktk festooned with long, gaily- 
painted. balconies, french windows 
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Of all the novels I've read Thoms Mann's THE MAGIC 
MOUNTAIN comes closest to me, for I too have been on 


that mountains imow its every ridge and contour, — 


its every peak and shallow. i often think about the 
others who explored it with me, who loved it and 
feared it as I loved it and feared it, and who 
abandoned it with the same trepidation as myself, No 
day that passes but 1 think of that place, and the 
magic of it. 


Perhaps we did not feast quite as sumptuously as at 

the Sanatorium Berghof where that sad little engineer 
Hans Casterp found his island of Circe. But by our own 
lumpen standards we fed extremely well, Inting vast 
quantities of food had become a fundamental therapeutic 
principle. We ate like hogs, meals produced by an 
Argentinian chef whose cuisine, it was said, often 
graced the banquets at Balmoral. We were ordered to 

eat, and we ate. Thither lay salvation. As Thome Mann 
himself as so faithfully recorded, we gorged ourselves 
to acquire grace, rest periods were holy, and one's 
temperature and pulse rate, diligently monitored morning 
and night, signified the state of one's soul. 4 few of 
us, though we pursued the cure as fervently as the rest, 
dreaded its coming. Flickering remembrances of that 
other world, the real world "doon the road", and 
suspicion of what might await us when we returned to it, 
was, for a few of us, the only shadow. For the life we 
had up there was good, and we knew it. 


We were in the North Hast, on Deeside, in a sanatorium 
designed for civilised living. The place breathed 
optimism, and style, and self-confidence, and warmth. 
Glen O' Dee was exclusive to ex-servicemen, although 
there were mny like myself who had been in uniform 
only a short time. My service record states 331 days 
with the colours, but a good part of that time was 
spent on my back in army hospitals awaiting transfer 
to the Glen, 


At the Glen the treatment was highly specialised. TB 

was the only adversary taken seriously, any other 
complaint was a joke. The treatment culminated in an 
operation and was not thought to be satisfactorily 
concluded unless an operation had been performed. Only 
“bad cases" were not considered for surgery. Time was 

a crucial factor in such a proceedure. Me required a 
long period, from nine to twelve months, to arrive at 
the point where the body would be able to withstand 
surgery. 4nd one was allowed the same amount of time 

for a gradual recovery and convalescence after surgery. 
This was a lavish time scale, considering that, all 
going well, one was on one's feet within a day or two 

of the op. It wea lovely way of disembarrassing the 
Red Bross of large sums of money accumulated in the 
course of three wars. Certainly there was nothing to 
compare with it in the National Health Service. And 

with this tdme we became a community of leisure - the study of 
literature and art, music, philosophy and religion, 

and of course love, filled our days. This, in sucha 
spellbinding setting as Deeside then, in 1953, was 

the majic which enthrelled us, a mjic of which few of us 
had ever dreamed, a majic which some of us, and I was one, 
in the face of all good sense, wanted to hold on to 
forever. 


Had we been 4n one of the civvy sanatorlums "doon 
the road" in the real world, such mjic would have 
been impossible, 


"Doon the road" TB still carried with it a social 
atigm. It was popularly thought to be a disease of 
the morally corrupt and refractory. Day clinics 

were housed in backestreet premises with TB and VD 
usually sharing. National Health Service hospitals 
tended to reflect this extraordinary prejudice. In - 
the Lanarkshire area the treatment might be inferior, 
or crudely experimental, or just non-existenés but 
good enough for an invalid who was also a degenerate. 
In some places they gave you a bed pan and a sputum 
jar and left you to it. In others they bungled their 
way tiomegk from one surgical calamity to another. 

In all of these places the food was uneatable, the 
regime punitive, and the wards sombre and doom-laden. 


But let us be fair. It has to be said that at ite peak 
TB reached almost plague proportions in Glasgow which 
had the highest incidence of the disease anywhere in 
the Western hemisphere. And with the high risk of 
contagion it was naturel that TB sufferers would be 
shunned. This may have led to the comminkty's sense 
of guilt and helplessness in the face of the disease; 


—end Pike guilt and helplessness geil ape deflected to 


some extent by imputing a moral taint tamctinpockekiox 
iooctffiiehmix in the victins. 


However that may be, it was a widely held prejudice, 

and even as late as 1959, with TB fast coming under 
control, conditions in chest clinics had still not 
improved. For an x-ray and a 60-second interview with 

a doctor, one still had to walt up to siz hours in ill- 
lit, unheated and unventilated closets with a couple of 
forms to seat maybe a dozen people, and the rest left to 
lean on the bare brick walls or slump down on the floor. 


Tt wea only when the numbers fell to a tiny trickle 
that they started spending money on the buildings. We 
then got those brave new open-plan clinies full of 
sunshine and padded armchairs and piped music and 
little tables for tea and buscuits. It was almost a 
shame there were so few TB patients left to benefit 
from this extravagance. At least the few who benefited 
no longer needed to feel ashamed: the prejudice had 
decamped, it seemed, along with the bacillus, 


Of course, like with all magic, there was a price to 
pay, and a heavy price at that. In our case it was 
surgery. Hans Castorp, in the Thomas Mann novel, can 
stay on at the sanatorium year in, year out, taking 

or refusing whatever treatment is on offer, as long 

as he has sufficient funds to cover the bills. The 

xed Gross spared no expense on our behalf. But anybody 
who was recommended for, and refused, surgery, was 
promptly "puit doon the read", Only one man, during the 
time I was there, refused. He was a close friend of 
mine and still is, Nobody but myself would believe 
that he really had refused. The @eneral opinion was 
that he had been discovered to be a "bad case” and 
beyond ickaz help. As a man's physical appearance ia 
no gauge in young tuberculars, nobody had any difficulty 
in believing him a doomed man. 


My own attitude to the operation was ambivalent. In 

the early 50s surgery,Vthough drastic, was looked upon 
as a reliable safeguard against a recurrence of the 
disease. The irony was that it was only when the disease 
was quiescent, and one was fit and strong and enjoying 
life ~ or at least enjoying what Mann called, I think 
mistakenly, the "false existence of a substute milieu" - 
it was only when one was at one's bravest and best that 
the operation could even be contemplated. 


| 
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Then again I was 19 years old. I was surrounded by 
people who imkx had had surgery and who swore by it 
as "the only cure". These included not only one's 
fellow patients, but the staff as well; they were all 
ex-service, even the girls, and all had had the bug 
and all had had the op. 


Papa, as we called him Eyen the Chief himself/a tell, bony, slightly stooping 


Uleterman was said to be an old TB @asethe mad I 
undergone an early form of thoracoplasty. It was a 
hard one to resist. 


The thoracoplasty was the op we were all being fattened 
Uke my up for. I hadva great many misgivings regarding the 
aaa medical rationale surrounding it. 


The thoracoplasty involved the removal of ribs and 
the permanent dismantling or collapsing of the imi 
diseased ihzkxx lobe of the lung. The idea was that 
since the diseased lobe could no longer be used. the 
lesions could never again break out into mimmcmm 
active disease. I remamber thinking that it seemed 
rather like saying to a man with a broken arm: We'll 
. keep a plaster cast permanently on your broken arm 
so that it will never break again because you'll never 
be able to use it. In fact ittee 8 totally absurd 
and unnecessary operation performed on people in whom 
the disease had already been squashed, 


The trouble was that Papa, the medical chief, believed 

like Thomas Mann, that two kinds of life could be lived 
iiormmitx + by young proletarians: the "substitute, false" 

life which thrived on good food, clean air, no money 

worrkes, books, music, casual sex with a willing nurse, 
leisurely strolls by the Dee, theatre evenings, whist ret, 
prttieegy garden fetes, Christus parties, etc; and then 

the other "real, actwal, active" life where the food was 
suspect, the air contaminated, money scarce and worry 6 


constant and inescapable companion. 


For this latter "real, actwal, active" life, in 
Papa's considered judgement, a thoracoplasty was a 
necessary insurance, 


Instinctively, in self-defence, maybe even to neutralise 
any venom which we may have suspected lurked behind 
those goggling eyes, the lads called the chief fapa. 


One chap, whom we'll cail tase ad the bed next to 
mine when I arrived in the Glen, worshipped the ground 
Fapa walked on. Almost everybody shared that feeling. 
Naleolm used to recite, like a magic incantation, the 
long string of letters that came after the chief's 
name. Papa differed from God only insofar as Sapa could 
be seen ~ for about 10 secomis once a week, usually on 
a Tuesday, when he hovered over one's bed, and his eyes 
twinkled, and goggled. 


Malcolm, as often happened in the Glen, had become 
infatuated with a certain nursing sister. I remember 
her as & tall, strong, heavy~boned lady with a large, 
rather raw-looking face, as if she had spent a lifetime 
out of doors, ina cold climate. She was always in high 
heels, with her shapely legs, which were her strongest 
asset, encased in black nylon. And she herself had a 
secret passion, But It wasn't Malcola, elas. 


No her secret passion was a visiting minister. She woukd 
ambush him at the end of the corrider smbdurksbdcim 
iaxppebcthemcierximormamix 4when he came with 
apiritual comfort to the unfortunates who were strict 
bed and could not escape his approach. But neither could 
he escape hers. 411 corridors have to come to an end, 
and there he was always trapped. 


Unquestionably there were as many secret passions in the 
Glen as there were staff and patients. For the most part 
they were wiped out in an ocean of ribald humour, Sadly, 
ip Patcotnl+ care thig saety valve failed to work. 


Ale hemmed 
yer. 


Egged on by the kind of people whe get their amusement 

by making a gowk of someone in trouble, Malcolm, seeing 
the sister alone in the Duty oom, went in and, I assume, 
declared his feelings for her. It was one thing having 
these feelings, that was only to be expected in a place 
like the Glen, where the body, with its terrible little 
bug, reigned supreme and had to be pampered and cossetted. 
it was, however, quite another mtter making the object of 
one's longing privy to them ~ especially when the object 
was a ward sister who wished to keep herself unsullied for 
her stern and prayerful minister. Papa was immediately 
informed. And word soon got round that Papa had exploded. 
and Malcolm found himself being hustled "oot the gate an 
doon the road tae the local balmy cane". 


Mind you, I suppose this is the way with Papas the world 
over, Not that a word of criticism was raised against him; 
not even when we heard, through the grapevine, that 
Malcolm was bel a sor ad of electric shocks, which no 


doubt had hgteesy” effect, 


But Thomas Mann's Papa in #88 MAGIC MOUNTAIN, Hofrat Behrens, 


was a horse of a different hue. I love that moment when, 
badgered by some such complaint as our ward sister might 
carry to him, he exclaims: "is it my fault that phthisis 
and concupisence go together?" That's much more the thing, 
even if 1t shows that enlightened minds as well can fall 
for old wives tales. 


pias eet 
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But lest I seem to be dping a disservice to the Papa 
of Glen O'Dee, let me say this: I bought his insurance, 
and have never regretted it, I stayed with the 
mountain and the mgic of time at a standstill. I 

took all it had to give met a dream and the sure 
knowledge that the world can be a good place, It was 
my education for life, Though I trembled as I left 

it, like some dear friends who were with me then, I 
soon found there was really no need. I had not refused 
the dream. That was my strength. There were pitfalls, risks; 
there was terribe pain, but how else is one ever to 
grow. Afterwards I was glad of the mountain. 


Farquhar MeLay 
Basement Flat 

6 Balvicar Drive 
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This issue of the Review carries two essays on Cornelius Castoriadis. His 
critique of Marxism from a left libertarian perspective, has much to 
contribute to an examination of the failures of Labourism. A main tenet is that 
citizens are capable of creating their own political order, without reliance on 
central control. Living in the world means being allowed to create your own 
history. He is critical of treating politics as just the means of getting to some 
unalienated ahistorical free society. Freedom is the capacity to conceive 
different ways of thinking and doing. Obviously this is anathema to those 
who have frozen Marxism at a point in time. Castoriadis no longer calls 
himself a Marxist. At what point do the historical sources of new ideas, and 
the experience that shape them according to everyday life, become so eclectic 
that the term ‘Marxist’ loses its usefulness? 

Then there are the curious activities of those who claim to be carrying the 
banner of Socialism in Scotland. Labour councillors and parliamentarians 
treat their idedology as a game. Politics for them has its own internal logic, its 
own rules which, if broken, lead you to being labelled a reactionary or 
ignored until you cease to exist. (A pecularily Western form of repression). If 
you are against The Party and maybe even question the right of Parliament to 
have sovereignty over those subjects who don’t vote, then you are a 
transgressor. 

Lacking suitable popular representative institutions, politics in Scotland 
tends to be articulated in diverse other places such as the letters page of The 
Scotsman and at committee meetings of various arts and social services 
organizations which operate in private, with no checks and balances and 
usually ‘appointed’. Most real discussion occurs in pubs before and after the 
meeting proper. Such bureaucratic rehearsals touch most parts of our lives. 
They take on an importance in Scotland because of the lack of a public sphere 
and a deference to the authority of church and parliamentary officials which 
is born out of insecurity. 

A flagrant example of this powerlessness is the proposal for the Campaign 
for a Scottish Assembly to constitute an Eminent Persons’ Group of 
dignitaries representing the main political parties, charities, permanent 
government and the Church. Under the banner of ‘Blazing the Trail’ (in the 
December/January Radical Scotland) itis is proposed that this group be ready 
to report by Summer ‘88. This ‘Steering Committee’ is to steer a 
‘Constitutional Convention’ into being. This ‘legitimising institution’ in its 
turn will ‘begin the preparation of extra-Parliamentary action.’ And so they 
strut around in constitutional togas . . . 
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What is the proper function of Scotland’s largest contemporary art space — 
The Fruitmarket Gallery in Edinburgh? Should the decisions of the dozen or 
so appointed board members be more open than they are now? What about 
similar issues arising from Glasgow’s Mayfest? What is the proper role for the 
largest arts festival outside summer in Edinburgh? Where do politics enter 
into it? What paternalistic assumptions are made about its ‘community-based 
events’? What The Fruitmarket and Mayfest have in common is that during 
the past few months the Directors of both have resigned prior to meetings that 
were due to give them the sack. In both cases neither side had a monopoly of 
truth. 

As the public sphere shrinks, so does the possible scope of self. This 
further causes the decline in diverse public argument, outwith the clichés of 
the parties and the stereotypes of voters they lead to the polls for that single 
Democracy Day out of 1,459. The essays by Karl Abenheimer, R.D. Laing, 
J.D. Sutherland and Janet Hassan in this number show that an understanding 
of the complex genealogy of our emotional needs and demands, by bringing 
what has previously been hidden out into the open, helps bolster the self and 
set it on its course from private atomism (shopping by Prestel, privatised 
buses not serving unprofitable routes) to the interpersonal: a gradual re- 
creation of politics, the use of imagination as a wedge against cliché and 
kitsch which are the result of a flight from the flotsam of history, abandoning 
hope of knowing others afresh. Their work is an example of how 
psychoanalysis and psychotherapy need not be used as the scholastic and 
obscurantist subterfuge of the managerial radicals fallen from 1968 into jobs 
in further education and left publishers. They put it towards a radical 
humanistic use that empowers individuals to act in fuller knowledge of 
themselves, to control as opposed to be controlled. 

And people look surprised after reading an interview in which R.D. Laing 
says that he has never — yet — voted for a political party in his life. 


, 


Human beings are not instruments for use by parties as obedient members _ 


or as servile voters to be harvested every four years. If, (as Castoriadis said in 
1982) ‘we are living in a society of lobbies and hobbies,’ then the way to make 
breakthroughs is not to rest on the easy determinism of an unsullied, 
unalientated time in the past or future, but to deny all ideas of such an 
essence. Politics is created now through imaginative, informal and open- 
ended organising, it cannot be delegated to party officials or to some more 
favourable time in the future. It is worth keeping in mind Stuart Hood’s 
comment in this issue that ‘for all appearances to the contrary, a society can 
become very different very quickly.’ 


TB Story 


Farquhar McLay 


Back in the sixties I'd probably have written this as straight autobiography and the 
Scottish Home Service would have broadcast it as a talk. I had some little success in that 
line but the new Radio Scotland seems to prefer gramophone records. So it’s 
documentary fiction instead. 

The TB plague happened a long time ago. Per head of population we had here in 
Glasgow the highest incidence of the disease anywhere in the western hemisphere. But 
it’s not so long ago that people should have forgotten to the extent they have. I seldom 
meet anybody my own age — except of course old TB cases — who remember the feel of 
that time regarding the disease. For example, the fact that the community at large looked 
upon TB victims as somehow morally tainted — much as AIDS victims are looked upon 
today. I remember as a boy in a Glasgow foundry listening to a story during the dinner 
break — socialisation was better then and fifteen-year-olds were not children. Somebody 
knew somebody who knew somebody who was in a Robroyston TB ward: a ward the 
nurses were scared to enter lest they be hauled into a bed and raped. It was the general 
feeling. The community had transmuted its fear of death (being smitted) into its fear of 
sex. Personally I never found that TB and sex were any more closely allied than good 
health and sex. Anyway these are the little themes I tried to work out and record. Also, 
1986 was the thirtieth anniversay of the end of National Service: and for me, as for many 
others, TB and National Service were very closely allied. 


Farquhar McLay. 


1AM LOOKING at Airdrie’s grimace in the bed opposite. He is trying 
to stretch his right arm upwards in a straight line from the shoulder. 
The strain is taking a terrible toll. The arm is still a long way from the 
perpendicular but it’s a good try for somebody who has just had 
several ribs hacked out. We are all hoping he’ll quit soon, pull on his 
headphones and get back to the rug-making. The sight of his twisted 
neck makes everybody uncomfortable. Miss Brang, the young physio, 
has just finished giving him his daily work-out. He is a model of 
excellence in the eyes of Miss Brang. She says Airdrie is a marvel, 
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considering his years (he’s about thirty) and should be an example and 
an inspiration to the younger men who still have a visit to Mr Bruno in 
front of them. She says she'll have lovely things to tell Papa about him. 
It is now five weeks since his operation and he seems to have come 
through it well. He is cock-a-hoop with himself and shows off the scar 
on his back like a war wound. He now feels he belongs among the men, 
after the ordeal of the knife, and the thought exhilarates him. A few 
here were hoping he’d return a hunchback, as can happen when things 
go wrong, with half his scapula gone and tubes hanging out of him. But 
a thing like that wouldn’t happen to a nice man like Airdrie. 

He’s told the story just about ten thousand times. How everybody in 
the operating theatre shook his hand. All except Mr Bruno. Mr Bruno 
must have slunk in when Airdrie was clamped to the table. He did see 
the chief anaesthetist though. The chief anaesthetist shook his hand. 

The chief anaesthetist was a man of rare distinction. Airdrie noticed 
that right away. Called in for George VI's big op of ’52. First in his field. 
Has walked and talked with kings and emperors. Only the Red Cross 
could afford him. 

‘1s it all right if] sleep now, sir?’ Airdrie asked, always eager to do the 
right thing. 

‘Certainly, old chap. You can pop off any time you like.’ 

Then the chief anaesthetist drove a long needle into Airdrie’s neck 
and pumped in a dose of curare poison. It was the worst pain Airdrie 
had ever felt in his life. But no matter. The same hand that jabbed poor 
Airdrie jabbed the king. 

The chief anaesthetist came and shook Airdrie’s hand again after 
three days. And glimpsing Airdrie’s perfect posture in the mirror at the 
foot of the post-operative bed, he marvelled greatly and said: ‘Airdrie, 
old chap, you’re a wonder, you really are. As straight as a guardsman. 
Can’t keep a good man down, ey?’ The chief anaesthetist had held the 
king’s hand in the last fateful minutes. Airdrie is looking forward to 
meeting him again — curare shock or no. That will be in six months 
time when they'll operate on his left lung. Meantime Airdrie plans to 
send the chief anaesthetist a Christmas card. 


* 


Airdrie is ribbing Calum on his secret passion for Sister Thorne. He has 
been doing it every day now since he got back. 

He tells Calum he should get Sister Thorne alone in the Duty Room 
and tell her straight out how he feels about her: that way Calum could 
give up pulling his wire the whole night. ‘Is that no right? Is that no 
right?’ Eveybody laughs. But everybody knows the real wanker is 
Airdrie. Calum’s trouble is that he doesn’t pull his wire enough. 
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‘She'll go, she’ll go,’Airdrie says vehemently. ‘You'll hiv her aa tae 
yirsel at the next concert party when we're aa doon the stair. Ye can 
ram it right up her an she'll love it. Ah know her kind — big country- 
wumman, dyin for it. You tell her furst chance ye get an see if Ah’m 
wrang.’ And witha sly wink to the rest of us, he goes on: ‘Ah know that 
look she gies ye. A hungry bloody look if ah know anything. Hiv you 
seen it, Mickey? Hiv you seen it, Joe?’ Oh, yes. Everybody’s seen it. 
‘You tell her, Calum, an she'll be drappin her knickers afore ye get aa 
the words oot. If she wis gien me that look Ahd be up her like a rat up 
a drain pipe, you better believe it.’ 


* 


Glen O’Dee, being a Red Cross sanatorium, takes in only ex- 
servicemen. This accounts for a kind of barrack-room camaraderie in 
the wards. Army argot abounds. Amongst the patients status is 
conferred according to rank and length of service. A good many, like 
my friend Harry, and like Airdrie and Calum, are World War II 
veterans, but most of us contracted TB doing National Service, and the 
average age is about 20. We are in the north-east of Scotland, on a hill 
surrounded by pine forest, with the Dee lapping gently almost within 
earshot. It is 1953. 

We eat vast quantities of food at the Glen. Your showing on the 
scales is almost as important as the picture on your monthly x-ray. We 
are ordered to eat and we eat. The meals are produced by an 
Argentinian chef whose cuisine, it is said, often graces the banquets at 
Balmoral. (Lots of these snob reverberations in the place.) 

The thoracoplasty is central to the treatment here. It involves the 
removal of ribs and the permanent dismantling or collapsing of the 
infected lobes of the lung. There is the small thora which can be 
completed during one five-hour stint in the theatre. More usually it is 
the bigger thora which has to be done in two stages with a fortnight’s 
interval between stages. Frequently it is done bilaterally with six or 
seven months separating the operations. The idea is that since the 
collapsed lobes can never again function, the lesions within these lobes 
can never again break out into active TB. It is like keeping a plaster cast 
permanently on a broken arm: it is a million to one against ever 
breaking it again, because you are never going to be able to use it. The 
permanent plaster cast analogy is not my own. Itis just a sample of the 
kind of apologetics contained in a little booklet put out by the Physician 
in Chief, Dr Minto, to bolster our confidence in the operation. Other 
good news contained in the booklet is that, after surgery, we shall be 
able to live anywhere, irrespective of climate or atmospheric 
conditions, and take up full-time employment again at even quite 
arduous tasks, leading active, forceful lives and making a useful 
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contribution to society. Put more precisely, he means we can return to our 
natural slum habitat in Glasgow (where most of us come from), amidst 
the pollution of capitalist industry, and take labouring jobs. 

You might think this drastic assault on the body an operation of last 
resort. In some places, out there, it might well be. Here, under Dr Minto, 
it is pivotal to the whole course of treatment — the central, inescapable 
prerequisite. The other treatments — chemotherapy, extra good feeding, 
clean air, a stress-free leisurely life in a pleasing environment — these are 
only charabancs fetching us ineluctably in the direction of Mr Bruno. 

In the real world — that is to say, in NHS hospitals — the op is 
considered a bigger threat than the disease. Out there a lot of people do not 
survive it, at least not for very long, and those who do are sometimes 
quite badly deformed. But such is the effect of Dr Minto’s brain-washing 
that people here hunger for surgery. A little while ago Calum confided in 
me that every night he offers up a prayer that next morning Papa will 
come to him and say: ‘Right, Calum, it’s your turn now.’ In our little 
community, not to be given that date with Mr Bruno is to be among the 
half-men, the failed, the unregenerate. 

The irony is that it is only when the disease is quiescent, and you are 
fit and strong and enjoying life, that the operation can be performed with 
any hope of success. If it isn’t going to kill you, you have to be a healthy 
person. Because TB has reached plague proportions, and you're a prole 
living and working in a black spot like Glasgow, the chances of recurrence 
are supposed to be high: this is the ethical basis for performing these 
prophylactic ops. They are remodelling us in the name of political 
economy. 

To develop a patient’s strength to the pitch where he can withstand the 
knife takes time. Some have been here two years getting groomed for Mr 
Bruno. After the knife the same amount of time is allowed for recovery. 
It's a lavish time-scale by NHS standards. A good way of disembarrassing 
the Red Cross of large sums of money accumulated in the course of three 
wars. With the unhurried build-up and long recuperative programme 
there are few deaths here. ‘Bad cases’ are packed off to die at home or 
more likely in their local NHS sanatorium. 

I must say this, though, in all fairness: nobody wants to be out there, in 
the real world of 1953. TB still carries with it a social stigma which can 
demoralise. Out there if you have TB in the family you keep it a secret. It 
is popularly thought of as a disease of the morally corrupt. But more 
importantly, medical care tends to reflect this prejudice. Day clinics are 
housed in back-streets with TB and VD usually sharing. Treatment might 
just be inferior or crudely experimental or even nonexistent. In some 
places they give you a bed-pan and a sputum jar and leave you to stare at 
the coal bing in the yard. In others they bungle their way from one 
surgical calamity to another. The congested wards are doom-laden and 
the regime punitive. 
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In our closed and fairly remote community all sense of stigma is 
gone. All the staff — nurses, porters, even one or two doctors —are ex- 
TB patients. People are at home here. : 


* 


Itis lunchtime. Another friend of mine, Daniel, is having his daily set- 
to with the Argentinian chef. Daniel is a vegetarian — a diet preference 
the staff pretend Minto has not been informed of. Daniel suspects the 
chef of frying the chips in animal fat. The Argentinian is yelling 
obscenities in Spanish. When the Matron arrives, the chef disappears 
into his kitchen. Daniel continues to complain bitterly and in a very 
loud voice. The Matron always enters the dining hall to supervise the 
eating of dessert. As we shovel in the pudding, she walks up and 
down, smiling, giving Daniel a wide berth. 

I like Daniel. He has made use of this transitory utopia to steep 
himself in philosophy and history. Just now his main line of interest is 
socialism. Itis through Daniel that the Glen library is now well stocked 
with socialist literature. We have few problems getting books here. 
Between the Glen and its sister sanatorium, Tor Na Dee, which is 
where the officers go, we are well provided for. During the war there 
had been large donations of books. Philosophy and religion seem 
greatly to have predominated: ideal reading for condemned men. If the 
book you wantisn’t here it can easily be purchased from outside by the 
patients’ own library committee: the Red Cross has made ample funds 
available for this purpose. But the library committee has a hard time 
satisfying Daniel, whose demand for books is never-ending. He 
badgers them mercilessly till he gets what he wants. 

However unpopular it makes him, Daniel preaches his socialism day 
and night, to all and sundry. 

Even Dr Minto, that ‘crypto fascist’, as Daniel is wont to call him, has 
to be confronted with the unsavoury facts of life under capitalism. Dr 
Minto and his staff do their best to trivialise Daniel's obsession with 
social injustice. They crack lame little jokes, giggle a lot, and make 
hasty exits to dodge any embroilment in dialectics. Occasionally they 
humour him as they would a dangerous lunatic. Dr Minto will say: 
“Yes, Daniel. Quite right. Quite right. Life is fraught with difficulties.’ 

Another source of conflict is food. Nothing can wipe the benign 
smile from Papa’s face quicker than the smallest criticism of the food. 
He himself has planned the diet down to the last detail. He believes he 
has devised the perfect regimen. My own personal feeling is that the 
food is excellent, and certainly it is abundant. But the vegetarian meals 
look terrible. I’m sure it’s all good stuff but it looks like something 
thrown onto the plate in anger. I sympathise with Daniel's grievances. 

Another vegetarian is Harry, otherwise known as the Gypsy. Harry, 
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in his quiet way, makes no protest, eating what is eatable and leaving 
on the plate what he finds suspect. Some say he’s of Romany stock, but 
in fact he’s Gorbals born and bred and of Calvinist stock. He and I take 
long leisurely strolls through this magical countryside, and the better I 
get to know the man the more J admire him. 

Harry deserted in Burma during the war, made his way to India and 
had travelled half-way across the continent, begging and stealing as he 
went, before the military caught up with him, about a year later. 

They put him in the notorious punishment cells at Lucknow. There 
he engaged in a great laughing marathon, laughing at everything and 
nothing, hoping to be shipped back to Scotland as incurably 
demented. He might have swung it too had the M.O. himself not been 
puddled. He shows us how he laughed. Long eerie howls, sedate 
chuckles, roguish little titters and trills, posh throaty chortles and 
thunderous guffaws. The Welsh guard commander would rage: ‘We'll 
pulp you, you fucking Gypo, we'll pulp you!’ At the end it wasn’t 
Scotland but 15 Section, the British army nuthouse in Poona, he was 
headed for. In 15 Section they pulped your brain as well as your bones. 
But TB supervening at the critical moment, Harry’s sanity was 
suddenly restored and he came home as a legitimate stretcher-case. 
‘Whatever it is you're really after in this world,’ Harry says, looking in 
the glass and laughing at his clamped-in jaws and emaciated rib-cage, 
‘you always get it.’ 

Harry has shed his past role — the battler, the con artist, the thief 
defying the worst the British army could lay on him. The world he 
inhabits today makes that response inappropriate. But deep down he 
is still all these things: you see them if you look closely enough. He 
readily admits it. Yet a stillness has enveloped him. His every word 
and look and gesture seem to come out of calm. Not that Harry is mere 
words and looks and gestures — far from it. What has happened to 
Harry has nothing to do with any kind of posturing. Of all the men I 
know, he looks to me to be the least capable of self-deception. He has 
as serious a mind as Daniel, but unlike Daniel he has humour and is 
always ready to poke fun at himself. Without having recourse to that 
woeful moralistic piety which is usually the hallmark of Christian 
conversion, Harry has become a deeply religious man. 

I am not talking about Churches and being ‘saved’. Whenever 
priests and ministers come visiting, Harry is nowhere to be found. It 
seems he is seeking a larger enlightenment than any Church has on 
offer. Harry’s quest is through Buddhist and Hindu teachings. 
Gautama’s Discourses, Lao-tzu, the Vedas — these are his daily study. 
He brings me his copy of the Bhagavad-Gita, along witha commentary 
he himself has written: a big debit and credit ledger of 242 hand-written 
pages. I am awe-struck. After reading the commentary I am left with 
the feeling that this isn’t something strange and new that has come into 
Harry’s 
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life: it is more as if he has been reawakened to something that had 
always belonged to him, something with which he was utterly familiar 
right from the beginning: a gift snatched from him, perhaps, one black 
day in the past, and now reappropriated: or laughed to scorn in him 
and forced into a hidden place in his soul, but now validated, now set 
free. He has found the language which says what is in his heart. 


* 


It is Tuesday evening. Rest Hour. Dr Minto should be making his 
appearance very shortly now. 

Dr Minto is a lank, slightly misshapen Ulsterman with large, 
goggling eyes. It is rumoured that, in his youth, he underwent an early 
form of thoracoplasty. It is clearly implied that he went through this 
still experimental surgery mainly for the sake of medical science. 
Whether this story turns out to be true or not, there is no gainsaying its 
appeal among the patients here: it puts the crowning glory on Minto’s 
authority, and nobody demurs. The whole of the nursing staff are not 
only ex-service but ex-TB as well, and all have been operated on. 

Instinctively, in self-defence, as if to draw whatever venom may lurk 
behind those goggling eyes, the lads call Dr Minto ‘Papa’. In return he 
calls us ‘his boys’. Everybody, patients and staff alike, worship the 
ground he walks on. Airdrie likes to recite, like a magic incantation, the 
long string of letters that come after the Chief's name. 

It is common knowledge that Dr Minto is the author of several books 
on TB. They are not in the Glen Library. Daniel put in a request for 
them a while back and was told to forget it. There is a story about a 
suicide in the Glen last year when a guardsman called Hewitt hurled 
himself from a top-floor verandah, and afterwards it was found he had 
been reading medical books on the disease: so Papa put a ban on all 
such literature. Calum, who was here at the time, tells me it was only 
the Bible Hewitt had been reading. 

Dr Minto differs from God only insofar as Dr Minto can be seen — for 
about ten seconds once each week, usually on a Tuesday, during the 
evening Rest Hour, when he hovers over your bed and his Irish eyes 
twinkle and goggle. People say they feel wondrously improved in 
health after these sightings. 


* 


Calum’s infatuation for Sister Thorne shows no sign of abating. Primed 
by people like Airdrie who need a gowk about the place, he is getting 
ready to do something silly. Sister Thorne is a tall, strong, big-boned 
lady witha heavy, rather raw-looking face, asif she had spenta lifetime 
out of doors, ina wintry clime. But she does have a superb backside 
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and shapely black-nyloned legs. And she herself has a secret passion. 
It isn’t for Calum, alas. 

It is for a visiting Church of Scotland minister. She waylays him 
when he comes on a Monday to give spiritual comfort to the 
unfortunates who are ‘strict bed’ and unable to escape his approach. 
But neither can he escape hers. Unquestionably there are as many 
secret passions in the Glen as there are patients and staff. They are 
seldom really secret. For the most part they are neutralised in 
masturbation, or washed away in an ocean of ribald humour. Calum 
employs neither safety-valve. He is a quiet, very intense man whose 
only regret is that he will never put ona uniform again. He is intelligent 
but oddly naive about other people’s sincerity. His feelings for Sister 
Thorne, and his openness in discussing his feelings, have become a 
standing joke. He can do nothing about it. 


* 


Good news for the vegetarians. The other evening Daniel, just as we 
were about to sit down to the second big meal of the day, forced his 
way into the kitchens and came out shouting triumphantly: ‘The man’s 
exposed! The man’s exposed!’ Balmoral or no Balmoral, the 
Argentinian had murder in his eye. Not even the matron could pacify 
him. Fists flew but Daniel made sure there was always at least a table’s 
breadth between himself and the enraged chef. At length there was an 
appeal to Dr Minto and now the vegetarian dinners have improved, 
both in quality and appearance, out of all recognition. A lot of meat- 
eaters are becoming envious. There are murmurs about certain ‘wrong 
yins’ coming in for preferential treatment. But clearly, as far as the 
Chief is concerned, Daniel’s card is marked. Now that he has effected 
a change, however small, by direct and personal intervention and in 
full view of the whole community, Daniel can no longer be dismissed 
as a joke. 

Dr Minto’s absolute dispensation has been called in question. The 
ideal regimen is subject to defects like any other. Nobody seriously 
challenges old Papa and remains long in the Glen. Daniel’s days with 
us are numbered. Harry has already received his discharge date and 
will soon be leaving. I shall miss these two. 


* 


For us it is impossible to keep the physical in its place. Here, where the 
body with its terrible little bug reigns supreme, we exist only as 
appetities. Nothing else belonging to us is of any interest to anybody. 
And this being the case, and it being well known to everybody from the 
laundry maids up to Minto himself, it might have been thought that 
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Calum would get a more sympathetic hearing. Pampered and 
cossetted TB patients need sex like everyone else. But to seek out a 
ward Sister who wished to keep herself unsullied for her stern and 
upright minister was a doomed plan. Minto was immediately 
informed, and in less than fifteen minutes Calum was hustled out the 
door, on his way to the nearest mental hospital. 

There is much censure of Calum hereabouts, especially by the people 
who egged him on. There is not a whisper of reproach for Minto, not 
even when we hear through the grapevine that Calum is getting 
electric shock treatment. This information has been leaked to deter any 
further attempts on complacent virtue. It is also said that Papa has cast 
Calum off for good and all. The patients are cowed. 


ad 


A letter from Harry. It has an Edinburgh postmark. At the close he 
writes: 


Lately they have offered me some work, wiring poppies in a 
poppy factory for the Earl Haig Fund at £6 a week. I said] would 
not do that work. 

The clerk asked me if I considered the work too demeaning for 
me. I said it was not demeaning for me alone but for all of us. 

He said, as I had no trade or qualifications, the work would be 
suitable for me. He said it was a serious matter to be drawing 
money-from the State yet refusing to work, and I could be jailed. 

I said if the State did not wish to pay my rent here in Little King 
Street, then they would have to pay it in Saughton Prison. It was 
up to them. 

He asked me if I had never bought a poppy in the street,. and 
if | had something against helping ex-servicemen. 

I said if the survivors of the war had to beg from Earl Haig, what 
did that make of the people who died? It made clowns of them, I 
said, because nobody fought the fascists just for the right to come 
back and beg hand-outs. 

He said all that was nothing to do with him but he would have 
to put it in my record that I had refused work, and it would not 
look well. 

I said it would look well to me. 


*~ 


This morning Daniel comes to bid me farewell. He heaves a mountain 
of left-wing pamphlets and journals onto my locker. ‘Good 
ammunition,’ he says. ‘Use it well.’ I get dressed and accompany him 
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downstairs. He is lugging a heavy suitacase but spurns the buggy which 
is always laid on for departing patients. We walk down through the snow 
to the village of Banchory. Daniel looking like a Muscovite with his long 
black coat and fur cap. We have a drink together in the hotel before Daniel 
boards his train for Glasgow. He gets into the carriage and lets down the 
window. ‘And remember one thing,’ he says, wagging a finger. ‘What 
the State can give, it can also take away’ — then, witha broad smile as the 
train pulls out he yells, ‘and it usually does!’ 

A desolate, empty feeling as I trudge back up the hill — towards Minto 
and Bruno and Airdrie’s twisted neck. Aye, and the twist in my own to 
come. 


Postscript 
So far as I was able to keep tabs on these people in the years that followed, 
I discovered that: 


With the TB plague fast receding, and the thoracoplasty safely 
locked up in the museum of surgical blind alleys, Dr Minto, ina late 
flowering of sexuality, abandoned wife and home and ran off with 
Miss Brang. : 

Airdrie became a Social Worker. 

Mr Bruno went to Florida. 

Sister Thorne failed with her clergyman and married instead a 
bookmaker in Banchory. 

Calum’s foily worked better for him than he knew. For one thing, 
it saved him from Bruno’s knife. He made it home to Glasgow 
before any of us and never looked back. The last I saw him he was 
inspecting tickets on a Glasgow bus. 

Daniel became a professor. And he was right about the State. The 
pensions they gave us when we were 19, little by little they took 
away. 

And Harry? Well, Harry was in a world that had no place for him 
but the poppy factory or the dole queue. But the things the State 
indites in our dossier encompass no man. Itis only when we believe 
in what they have written that we are trapped. For Harry, nothing 
was needed to legitimise what he was but what he was. Poverty 
came but not of the spirit. He believed that all the cravings of 
humankind were ultimately spiritual cravings: the rest a distortion, 
a fake craving. He faced great difficulties in his short life, especially 
in his dealings with men who saw only surfaces, the armies of 
Mara. Yet he clung to the quest, and always with boundless good 
humour as well as great courage. Two days before his death on the 
30th of January 1970 he sent me a card which bore only the famous 
saying of Gautama: THE WISE MAN MARCHES TOWARDS JOY. 
Nonetheless, I wept at his passing. He was 47 years old. 
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Paisley 
October 1987 


Dear Sir, 

I quote from your 77 editorial: ‘For some years Scotsman calendars of rural scenes 
frozen in time have been hanging on kitchen walls of the Scottish diaspora. Imagine if the 
transparencies at the printers were swopped for images of barren deindustrialised 
geography, radars, nuclear subs in the Holy Loch, jets over Stornaway, housing 
schemes, unsaleable houses in post-Oil Aberdeen.’ 

This is not such a fanciful and impractical idea. In 1986 celendar of a Scottish brewers’ 
combine pictured Gruinard Bay and noted the circumstances by which its island had 
been infected with anthrax. Within a few months of publication the Government had 
mounted an expensive clean-up operation — forty years after they contaminated the 
island! 

A conicidence? Not bloody likely! 


Yours, 
G. Morrison. 


September 1987 


Dear Edinburgh Review, 

A reaction to the letter from Graeme Murray in ER 77. 

His ‘Possible interpretation’ —- ‘The Comb and the Mirror: Comb of the Goddess; 
Mirror of Feminine Grace; Mirror of Truth.’ 

1. There are no Goddesses/Gods (a transient truth?) 

2. Femininity is a patriachal construction and defines grace as an intrinsic quality of the 
feminine. 

3. Truth is transient and escapes most of us but when grasped can be easily hammered 
into shape. 


Yours faithfully, 
A. Smith 
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Christa Wolf and had fiction published in TriQuarterly and New Directions. Her new novel 
is to be published by The Women’s Press, London. 


MARY MORTON was born near Wishaw, Lanarkshire in 1912. In 1930 she married and 
then lived in Motherwell, Larkhall and Hamilton, moving to Kirkcaldy in 1963. Now 
retired, she runs a bed and breakfast in St Andrews. 


TOM OSBORNE is currently studying at the London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine. 

J.N. REILLY was born in the south-side of Glasgow in 1957. His work awaiting 
publication includes Maybe A Boy, The Pink Book, Triptych, The Fall of Joseph Smith and Sun 
and Flesh (a love story). He resides in the west of Glasgow with his wife and sons. 


ALEX RICHARDS is a disenfranchised intellectual. He is also one of Scotland’s most 
regular subscribers to the American journal Telos. 


JACK RILLIE was born in 1918 in Ayrshire. From 1948 to 1983 he taught in the English 
Department at the University of Glasgow. He still lives in that city. 


KAREN A. STEWART is a librarian at the Mitchell Library in Glasgow, where she has 
compiled an exhibition and short bibliography of Scottish Women Writers. 


J.D. SUTHERLAND was born and educated in Edinburgh. He was Medical Director of 
the Tavistock Clinic from 1947 to 1968, when he retired to Edinburgh and with some 
senior members of the caring professions established the Scottish Institute of Human 
Relations to provide further opportunities for advanced study to professionals in this 
field. 


ARTHUR THOMSON is the author of Ferrier of St Andrews (Scottish Academic Press). 


RONNIE TURNBULL was born and grew up in Stenhousemuir. He was Lecuturer in 
British Studies in West Germany from 1978 to 1985 and is currently working at the 
University of St Andrews. 


FLORENCE TURNER has led a long, peripatetic life leading from Colorado to the 
Sorbonne, to Singapore to New York. During 1951-2 she published the magazine Theatre 
in London and was formerly Chief Reader and theatre scout for MGM in London and New 
York. Her memoir and history of the reknown hotel At The Chelsea was published last 
year and Hamish Hamilton have just brought out All the Little Wars, a book of short 
stories. She lives in Edinburgh. 


DAVID J. WEEKS was born in Edinabeth, New Jersey in 1944. He studied psychology at 
the Universities of Strathclyde and Edinburgh and has worked in Edinburgh as a NHS 
clinical psychologist for the past twelve years. His Eccentrics: The Scientific Investigation is 
forthcoming from Stirling University Press in March 1988. 


The Next Issue of the Review will include a section of literature, history and contemporary 
memoirs concerning Central Europe and the Soviet Union. 


There are several gaps in this number which will be made good during the course of | 988. The first 
is the lack of notice given to the life and ideas of the pioneering Scottish analyst Ronald Fairbairn. 
Secondly, there is no reference to the closure of Edinburgh’s First of May bookshop: an essay 
examining its recent history will appear in these pages soon. 


The May | 988 issue will attempt to gather together an ambitious array of contemporary possibilities 
and will include essays on Green ideas, memoirs of the disappearance of politics, questions 
concerning replacements for paternalist Labourism; and we are looking for more Memoirs of Non- 
Parliamentary Political Life . . . pieces on the above themes should reach the office by March {Ith 
1988. 
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MARJORIE ALLTHORPE-GUYTON was born in 1948 in Norwich. She was co-selector 
of the British Art Show in 1984/5 and is currently London editor of Flash Art International, 


JOHN BELOFF was born in London in 1920. He was Senior Lecturer in Psychology at 
Edinburgh for 22 years, until his retirement in 1985. 

CRAIG BEVERIDGE was born in Bridge of Allan in 1952. He pursued research in history 
and psychology at the University of Edinburgh before taking up a career in the Scottish 
Health Service. With Ronnie Turnbull, he has completed the book The Eclipse of Scottish 
Culture: Inferiorism and the Intellectuals. 

R.F. BURTON was born in Twickenham in 1936 and works as a physiologist in the 
University of Glasgow. 

IAN CADMAN was born in Liverpool in 1959, then emigrated to Dundee at age 11, 
developed hayfever and had trouble speaking to girls. Since then active in many fields. 
ROBERT CALDER studied at the Universities of Glasgow and Edinburgh and apart from 
being a poet (his collection Serapion is due from Chapman this winter) has philosophical 
interests involving the Neo-Kantian movements, and reactions to it in phenomenology, 
psychology, heremeneutics and literature. 

JAMES DREVER (1873-1950) was the first to hold the Chair of Psychology at Edinburgh 
University. His early working years were spent as a teacher and later as a lecturer in 
Education, and the problem of how best to teach psychology was one to which he gave 
much thought. Of his many publications several were devoted to explaining 
psychological facts and the theories in terms that could be understood by the ordinary 
reader. 

GRAHAM FULTON was born in 1959 and lives in Paisley. He has other poems included 
in the Tower of Babble anthology (reviewed in this number) and has work forthcoming in 
Tron, Stride, Global Tapestry and The Echo Room (Newcastle). He hopes to find a publisher 
for his first collection next year. 

TIM GARDINER was born in 1962 in Hertfordshire, studied theology and religious 
studies at Bristol, and now lives in Edinburgh. 

ALASDAIR GRAY was born in Glasgow in 1934 and worked there mainly as a painter 
and playwright, becoming better known as an illustrator and author of prose fiction after 
1981, 

KEVIN HANNAH was born in Edinburgh in 1963. His series of lino-cuts Journey through 
Craigmillar, was published in ER 70. 

JANET HASSAN grew up in Glasgow and now lives in Edinburgh. She is a retired child 
psychologist with wide experience of adult tutoring in the field of human growth and 
behaviour. She is a member of the Scottish Institute of Human Relations, and has been 
connected with List D Schools and Children’s Panel training. 

MELVIN KEAN was born in 1953 and lives in Deptford, South London. He once wrote 
a poem. 


BOB LUMLEY is currently translating Gianni Celati’s Narratori delle Pianure. 
ROBERT LUMSDEN teaches English Literature in Singapore. 


FARQUHAR McLAY was born in Gorbals, Glasgow in 1935. Last year he edited the 
poetry anthology Voices of Dissent (Clydeside Press, 37 High Street, Glasgow) and he is 
presently collecting prose and verse for Worker's City, an anthology in opposition to 
official Culture City 1990 distortions, which is to be published by the same press. 


URSULE MOLINARO is a\painter and writer based in New York. She has co-translated 
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